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^QUESTION  BOX;  ANSWERS  FROM: 

Grow  tomatoes  from  seed?  Scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Freezing  spoil  canned  food?  Agriculture 
Mustard  going  abroad  to  our  allies? 
Right  way  to  attach  cord  to  iron? 
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Today's  questions  vary  from  planting  tomatoes  to  care  of  an  electric 
iron.     One  home maker  asks  about  growing  tomatoes  from  seed;  another  wants  to  know 
if  she  should  use  canned  food  that  has  "been  frozen;  a  third  wonders  why  mustard, 
is  sent  ahroad;  and  there's  a  question  about  a,tta.ching  an  iron  cord  correctly. 
Scientists  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  usual,  have  answered  all 
these  questions. 

The  first  letter  says:  "We  would  like  to  have  our  own  tomatoes  to  eat 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  instead  of  "ouying  them.    Last  year  we  bought  young 
tomato  plants,  but  my  daughter  thinks  we  would  grow  our  own  plants  from  seed.  Is 
it  practical  to  start  tomatoes  from  seed  in  the  house?" 

Plant  scientists  reply  that  it's  easier,  of  course,  to  begin  with  plants 
already  well  started,  but  there's  no  reason  why  you  can't  raise  your  own  plants 
from  seed  if  you  have  the  equipment.  Remember,  though,  that  seed  is  precious... 
select  it  with  care  and  plant  it  sparingly.  Two  small  packages  of  tomato  seed,  one 
of  an  early  variety  and  one  of  a  late  variety  will  produce  enough  plants  for 
several  family  gardens. 

You  might  share  your  seeds  with  neighbors,  or  start  plants  for  your 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  you  could  trade  tomato  plants  for  something  your  neighbors 
have  that  you  need.  If  you  can't  use  one  package  of  tomato  seed  to  best  advantage 
tnis  way,  better  store  the  leftover  seeds  in  a  ventilated  tin  or  glass  jar  to 
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protect  them  from  mice  until  you  are  ready  to  start  your  second  crop. 

Now  about  planting  the  seeds.    You  can  plant  them  in  quart  "berry  "boxes, 
in  paper  drinking  cups  with  the  "bottom  taken  out,  or  in  shallow  wooden  "flats" 
4  or  5  inches  apart  in  each  direction  so  you  can  move  the  plants  later  with  a 
good  "ball  of  earth  around  them. 

As  for  the  soil  to  use,  any  moist,  fertile,  finely  sifted  garden  soil  is 
right  for  starting  tomato  seeds.  Pill  the  containers  with  the  sifted  soil  and 
place  them  in  a  window  "box  or  tray,  somewhere  where  the  temperature  stays  about 
70  degrees,  and  where  you  can  turn  the  "box  to  give  all  sides  equal  sunlight.  Sow 
your  seeds  sparingly...  only  a  few  to  a  pot  or  "box. 

These  young  plants  will  need  transplanting  twice.  The  first  transplanting 
is  from  the  house  to  the  cold  frame  where  on  "bright  sunny  days  you  gradually 
condition  them  to  outdoors  air.  The  second  transplanting  is  to  the  open  ground 
rhen  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  plants  grown  from  seed  will  come  up  in  about  8 
or  10  days.  You  will  need  to  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the  cold  frame  in  about 
2  weeks  after  you  sow  the  seed.  Then,  in  about  6  weeks  more,  the  young  plants  in 
the  cold  frame  will  "be  in  condition  to  set  out  in  permanent  places  in  the  garden* 

Later  crops  of  tomatotes  you  can  grow  without  transplanting,  "but  wait 
until  the  weather  is  settled  enough  to  plant  seeds  directly  in  the  ground. 

You  can  get  full  information  about  raising  your  own  tomatoes  from  a  free 
"bulletin  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Write  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  the  free  bulletin  called  "The  Farm 
Garden" ,  Ho,  1673. 

Now  let's  turn  to  a  problem  of  saving  food  instead  of  growing  it.  This 
year  especially  no  good  food  should  go  to  waste.     So  the  next  question,  though  it 
comes  up  every  winter,  is  of  particular  interest  now.  The  letter  says:  "Some  of 
my  canned  food  in  the  cellar  froze  during  a  recent  cold  snap.  Is  canned  food  that 
has  been  frozen  safe  to  eat?" 
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The  answer  is  "Yes",  as  long  as  spoilage  organisms  'haven't  gotten  in  the 
can  and  caused  spoilage  to  start,  Spoilage  organisms  can  get  in  if  cans  swell  or 
bulge  so  much  in  freezing  that  the  same  spread  and  cause  tiny  leaks  for  air  and 
"bacteria  to  get  into  the  food.  You  need  to  examine  carefully  any  canned  foods  that 
have  been  frozen  to  see  if  you  can  find  any  tiny  leaks.  Sometimes  the  seams  spread 
so  little  that  you  can't  see  any  leaks,  yet  bacteria  can  get  in.  Better  use  up 
canned  food  that  has  frozen  as  fast  as  possible  after  freezing. 

Now  from  frozen  canned  food,  let's  trun  to  a  question  about  mustard*  This 
letter  says:"I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  United  States  is  sending  mustard  abroad 
to  our  allies.  Is  this  true?" 

Yes,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  Distribution  Administration  is 

planning  to  buy  for  the  United  Hat ions  about  200  thousand  pounds  of  mustard  powder 

— or  "mustard  flour,"  as  they  call  powder.  The  British  like  their  mustard  a  good 

deal  "hotter"  than  the  mustard  pastes  usually  favored  by  Americans  as  trimming 

for  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  So  the  British  prefer  to  buy  their  seasoning  as 

powder  and  prepare  it  to  their  own  taste.  In  English,  Australian  or  "Jew  Zealand 

homes,  they  usually  mix  mustard  flour  with  milk  or  cream,  often  right  at  the  table, 
British  restaurants  supply  every  table  with  mustard  flour  right  along  with  the 
salt  and  pepper. 

So  much  for  mustard.  Now  one  last  question.  This  is  about  one  of  those 
articles  of  household  equipment  that  has  become  so  precious  since  the  war — the 
electric  iron,  A  housewife  writes:  "Please  settle  a  family  argument  about  the 
safe  way  to  attach  an  iron  cord.  Should  I  plug  the  cord  in  the  wall  f irst ,  and  then 
into  the  iron,  or  the  other  way  about?" 

Household  equipment  specialists  say:  Always  attach  the  plug  to  the  iron 
first,  and  then  connect  the  other  plug  to  the  wall  outlet.     If  you  attach  the 
plug  to  the  iron  after  the  cord  has  been  connected  to  the  wall  outlet,  you  may 
cause  sparking.     Sparking  slowly  destroys  the  metal  of  the  iron  terminals. 
In  time  you  will  have  to  get  new  ones. 

That  completes  today's  questions. 


